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sary external cause-and-effect relationship. The associations of similars
or opposites, and the linkages of contiguities of time and space, are em-
ployed, as in objective thinking, but in fantasy associations the connection
is undisciplined and free-floating. This is evidenced in daydreaming or
in the practices of magic wherein the name comes to stand for the object.
Thus among primitive or peasant peoples a medicine man or the witch
may cast a spell over a man by the use of his name, or a clay or wax
effigy of a person may be used to invoke malevolent power believed to
injure the person's health or fortune. For the personality this association
may be as significant as if the linkage were scientifically verifiable. Al-
though conditioning in the dereistic field takes place more in the realm of
free imagery and verbal concepts than in terms of the objects and situa-
tions for which these images and words stand, the contrast of fantasy and
directive thinking rests fundamentally upon the cultural acceptance of the
conditioning stimuli and responses, and upon its place in the ego organi-
zation, not upon the mechanisms themselves. It is the manner in which
these stimuli are integrated together toward consummatory and social,
meaningful behavior which determines the differences between the two
forms of thought.
The rise of two forms of thought. Both logical thinking and fantasy
thinking develop as the child learns his way about in his social and
material world. As has been noted already, in early childhood words and
deeds or objects are linked together in the totality of the situation toward
which a child responds, and only gradually does the distinction between
word as object and word as symbol develop. In fact, it is just at this
point that the distinction between fantasy thinking and logical thinking
becomes important.
We have seen that speech reactions have two references, one to the
external world of objects, the other to the inner world (the subjective
states), the ideas, attitudes, values, emotions, feelings, and bodily sensa-
tions. And the sense of power which words come to afford the child
arises from two somewhat different arenas of his experience. The first is
the potency, the magic, of the utterance which produces the wanted object
or situation. The second is the internal strength of the wish or desire
which sets up the verbal utterance itself. We must recall that the most
significant words are learned in the presence of a situation which is criti-
cal to the child or which is defined as critical for him by others. That is,
the first basic words are related to such cycles of action as feeding, bodily
comfort, elimination, preparing for sleep, or play. Usually these are ac-
companied by strong feelings and emotions. In these situations, mother,
father, siblings, or other persons play important roles. The feeling tone
of words from the outset is as fundamental as their objective reference.
Hence, when the child uses the same or similar words as power devices,